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CONCRETE IDEAS FOR THE By 
WAR COURSE IN COLLEGES 


Wuart specifically is the proper subject 
matter, and what is the best method for 
courses designed to orient college students 
and other communities to the present war? 
Experience in 1914-18 showed that lectures 
with frequent short written tests and defi- 
nite assigned readings work well if the lee- 
turer is an alert energetic historian who 
honestly wants to educate his audience and 
who knows more of Europe and of America 
than was required for his doctoral disserta- 
tion. His portrayal of the world or the war 
picture must clarify an elaborate back- 
ground as well as a foreground. Only 
simple realism can help to fight this war, 
to offset the past twenty years of blind 
idealism and impressionistic complacency. 

The subject matter for these war courses 
must be more elementary and fundamental 
than most of us suppose, since young per- 
sons, in colleges and outside, gain little of 
actual value from their skimming of news- 
papers and their exposure to broadeasts. 
What they gain can be best discovered by a 
preliminary test. Such a test in a mid- 
western college gave results so consistent 
and so startling as to deserve detailed con- 
sideration. For they show, not only much 
careless unconcern, but also a complacent 
ignorance of the simple concepts that must 
underlie all reading of news as well as all 
judgment of issues or aims of any war. 
Correct orthography was scarcely expected 
from a youthful generation of listeners 
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rather than readers; it will not be discussed. 
Their sense of time and their knowledge of 
the sequence of events either was very gen- 
Such 
deficiency can be ascribed partly to a recent 


erally lacking or was very faulty. 
fashionable contempt for ‘‘mere dates’’ or 
‘*ficures’’—a deplorable style in education, 
since time and place are the inexorable 
masters of «vents, and time is the founda- 
tion of all history, past or current. 

On this preliminary test, offered here 
only as a specimen and not as one ideally 
the college 


from 80 to 


devised, only ten per cent of 
freshmen made scores ranging 
90; sixteen per cent made from 70 to 80; 
twenty per cent, from 60 to 70; twenty-six 
per cent, from 50 to 60; and twenty-eight 
per cent, from 30 to 50. Yet these purga- 
torial questions were marked with much 
more merey than justice in regard to the 
precision of dates and the logic of definition 
or the accuracy of terms. The following 
questions constituted the test: 

1. When did the Japanese attack the United 
States? 

2. What nation in this war has been fighting 
longest against the same enemy? 

3. Which 
fifth column before hostilities began? 

4. Which country has been divided on the map 


nation seems to have eliminated its 


but ostensibly retains its identity? 
5. Who wields the greatest power in England? 
3. Who wields the greatest power in Free France? 
. Who wields the greatest power in Russia? 
. What form of government has Germany? 
. What form of government has Mexico? 





10. What form of government has Spain? 

11. What nation did the Germans first attack in 
battle? 

12. What nation did the Germans first partition? 

13. What nation did the Germans first absorb 
wholly ? 

14. What land route carried supplies to China? 

15. What city in Africa may menace South 
America? 

16. What Italian possession in Africa is now a 
scene of battle? 

17. What Malayan city was of most strategie 
importance? 

18. To what political party does the German 
government belong? 

19. What religious worship does the German gov- 
ernment promote? 
20. Of what police system or organization does 


the German government make use? 
‘1. What nation was fighting Germany at one 


real allie s? 


time without any 
What nation attacked its own ally? 
What is Iran? 

24. What is Malta? 

25. Who is the Russian ambassador to the United 
States? 

26. Is the Irish Free State officially neutral, or a 
member of the Axis, or an ally of Britain? 

27. Is Sweden officially neutral, or pro-Axis, or 
pro-Britain? 

28. What is Italy’s official position? 

29. What is India’s official position? 

30. Is Finland at present neutral, or fighting on 
the side of the Axis or the United Nations? 

31. What is Hungary’s position with regard to 
the Warf 

32. When did the first World War begin? 

33. When did the first World War end? 

34. How long did the American Expeditionary 
Force fight in Europe during the first World War? 

35. When did the Communists take control of the 
government of Russia? 

36. When did Mussolini come into powerf 

37. When did Hitler achieve power? 

38. What large Mediterranean island did the Ger- 
mans conquer? 

39. What is meant by a potential enemy? 

40. What is a ruthless enemy ? 

11. What does an aggressive enemy do? 

42. What happens to a civilian population when 
it is deported? 

43. What happens to a group of civilians when 
they are liquidated? 

44. What happens to a civilian when he is in- 
terned? 

45. Define hostage. 
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46. Define ultimatum. 
47. Define plebiscite. 

48. Define belligerent. 
49. Define non-Aryan. 
50. Define quisling. 


The students who took this test appeared 
to enjoy it. Brief questioning, indeed, is 
very much the vogue now. The more 
thoughtful students expressed surprise that 
they were so perplexed by what they took 
for granted as familiar. A great propor- 
tion of the questions were left unanswered ; 
evidently few guesses were risked. The 
errors disclose the ideas that the students 
hold with an appreciable degree of firmness. 
Answers to the third question showed no 
certainty as to the significance of ‘‘fifth 
column.’’ The eighth to the tenth exhibited 
unfamiliarity with the terms ‘‘dictator- 
’? Not many stu- 


’ 


ship’’ and ‘‘totalitarian. 
dents realized that the German government 
promotes neither Protestantism nor Cathol- 
icism but a pagan worship of the state and 
its leader. When asked to explain their 
varied answers to the twenty-first and 
twenty-second questions, they revealed 
strangely false ideas of the word ally. 
Communists, Fascists, and Nazis were gen- 
erally assumed to be of the same age politi- 
eally; but a good number of students were 
unaware that a German Republic had fune- 
tioned so well as to raise a nation appar- 
ently vanquished in 1918 to a position of 
apparently unassailable strength in 1933. 
The momentous events in Russia in 1917 
were almost unknown. 

The last twelve questions served to diag- 
nose the serious malady of our students to- 
day—their unconscious ignorance of ordi- 
nary words. This failure to understand 
words! may answer, in a small degree, the 


1This same malady afflicts the average juror, 
according to an Associated Press report, June 5, 
1942. The Governmental Research Institute, a pri- 
vate agency studying the St. Louis jury system, 
asked 262 veniremen the meaning of common legal 
terms. Results varied from 0 to 100; and only 139 
persons scored 60 or higher. 
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question that Einstein asked in 1937, ‘‘Why 
do we grow accustomed to moral decay ?’’ 
When a great proportion of our youth are 
unable to grasp the significance of what 
they read, they feel little, if any, of the 
‘‘immediate sense of outrage against what 
is cruel, false, mean, unjust, or inhuman.’’ 

For example, college youth naturally feel 
no resentment about an ultimatum sent toa 
weak neighbor in peacetime so long as they 
believe, as most of these students wrote on 
their papers, that an ultimatum is ‘‘an 
a list of agree- 


99 66 


alternative proposition, 
ments,’’ ‘fan important announcement,’’ 
‘‘a decision whereby two parties give in to 
a report, 
‘‘a freeing of people.’’ Nor will young 
Americans become excited about mass de- 
portations of Polish or French workers 
when they believe that to deport civilians 
means ‘‘to send them back to their home 
‘ountry,’’ ‘‘to take away their privileges,’’ 
‘‘to remove them to a safer place,’’ ‘‘to take 


99 66 99 66 


certain points, an outcome,”’ 


ae Ee 


not to permit them to 
leave their country,’’ ‘‘to send their chil- 
dren to safe places.’’ Likewise the liquida- 
tion of one’s opponents is not very cruel if, 
as defined by these youth, to liquidate 
means ‘‘to absorb into another group,’’ ‘‘to 


them into custody, 


’ 


disperse,’’ ‘‘to freeze their assets,’’ ‘‘to 
make their funds no longer good,”’ ‘‘to take 
them into another country,’’ ‘‘to make them 
lose their civilian rights.’’ And a govern- 
ment need not bother to intern aliens if, as 
our students wrote, to intern means ‘‘to 
vive experience,’’ ‘‘to take inland,’’ ‘‘to 
hold money until the government thinks its 
release is safe,’’ ‘‘to put into an army camp 
‘*to teach the policies and 


for training,’’ 


ways of the enemy.”’ 

It is no wonder that our happy youth are 
unperturbed by the result of a plebiscite 
when they feel sure that a plebiscite is ‘‘a 


99 66 


low class of people,’’ ‘‘a small possession,”’ 


‘fan aristocrat,’’ ‘‘an upper class for- 


eigner,’’ ‘a veto on some issue,’’ ‘‘a peti- 
tion got up by the whole community,’’ ‘‘a 
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common-sense government,’’ ‘fa joining of 
governments by vote of the minority,’’ ‘‘a 
peasant who tills the ground,’’ ‘‘the major- 
And students cannot have the right 


? 


ity. 
moral feeling toward a ruthless enemy so 
long as ruthless means to them ‘‘ without 
fear,’’ ‘‘without regard for international 
law,’’ ‘‘without care,’’ ‘‘with deception.’ 
Neither can accuracy of thought or moral 
feelings be expected from students who be- 
lieve that belligerent is ‘‘warlike,’’ ‘‘not 


”? 76 


warring,’’ ‘‘friendly,’’ “‘unfriendly’’ ‘‘sup- 
posedly neutral,’’ ‘‘fond of war,’’ ‘‘aggres- 
sive,’’ ‘‘angry,’’ ‘‘offensive,’’ ‘‘rebelling,’’ 
‘*non-participating.”’ 

Searcely ten per cent of the students 
showed a fair idea of the term hostage; 
what mysterious reactions must listeners or 
readers have when they think a hostage is 
‘fanger,’’ ‘‘battle,’’ ‘‘an encampment,”’ 


‘ ‘ 


‘comrades in war,’’ ‘‘something held as a 
prize of war,”’ ‘‘high official held for ran- 
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som, one held for blackmail,’’ 


‘ 


‘state of 
being hostile,’’ ‘‘a friendly hiding place,’ 
‘‘viving homage [sic| to someone over 
night’’! Less than a few months of Latin 
would have prevented such errors on dozens 
of papers as the following: potential means 
‘‘nartial,’? ‘‘temporary,’’ ‘‘pretended,”’ 


‘ 


‘“deelared,’’ ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘harmful,’’ ‘‘strong,’’ 
‘“unofficial,’’ 
doubt,’’ ‘‘helpful,’’ ‘‘to be feared,’’ ‘‘ pres- 


+ €Faatual.’’ 


‘*provoking,’’ ‘without 


ent,’’ ‘‘unfriendly,’ 

The foregoing quotations from well- 
meaning students are surely sufficient indi- 
eation of the primary task of the basic 
‘‘war course’; namely, to teach the defi- 
nitions of the common words used in dis- 
cussing current history. Then ideas and 
ideals must follow. 

False concepts and ideals must be cor- 
rected. For example, neutrality has 
strangely acquired a glorious martyrlike 
halo in many Americans’ consciousness. 
Class discussion of the twenty-sixth to the 
thirty-first questions disclosed the per- 
sistence of the illogical and dangerous 
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neutrality Most students were 
not aware that Christ said, ‘‘He that is not 
for me Is (Matthew 12: 30). 
Neither had they known the unequivocal 
the medieval master, Dante, who 


the ‘‘Inferno’”’ 


complex. 


against me 


position ol 
third 
plained thus the horrible punishment after 


in the canto of eX- 


death of the neutrals: 


ll hed souls of those who lived without in 
fan ind without praise maintain this misery. 
mingled with that eaitiff choir of the 

ingels who were not rebels nor were faithful to 
God, | were for themselves. The heavens chased 
tl n out, and aeep hell will not receive them, for 
the damned would have some boast of them... . 
rid permits no report of them; mercy and 


» disdau 


them. 


The worldly and practical idea of neutrality 
was presented very succinctly by a passage 
from the Renaissanee scholar, indisputably 
well versed in polities, Machiavelli, who in 
the twenty-first chapter of ‘‘The Prinee’’ 
wrote: 


\ prince is respected when he is either a true 


friend or a downright enemy, which course will 


always bi advantageous than standing neu- 


tral. ... ~' Eke 


more 


who is not your friend will demand 


your neutrality, whilst he who is your friend will 


arms. ... 


that it 


entreat you to 
Never let 


choose 


declare yourself with 


any government imagine can 
perfectly safe rather let it expect 


courses: 
to take doubtful ones, because it is found 
affairs that 


one trouble without running into another; but pru- 


to have 


in ordinary one never seeks to avoid 


dence consists in knowing how to distinguish the 


character of troubles, and for choice to take the 


lesser evil. 


Thus the continuity of thought through 
the ages should be stressed for college stu- 
dents, very few of whom have sufficient 
literary background to recognize the uni- 
versal and time-tested ideals. Yet in many 
respects this war is unique; and students 
must be shown that this is not ‘‘just another 
war,’’ not a simple repetition of history. 

This war must be presented without the 
disguise of either the optimist who ascribes 


it to the treaties of 1919 or the romanticist 


who mistakes it for a rosy revolution of the 
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peoples. This is the struggle against the 
practice of the most vicious philosophy, 
both personal and political, that the world 
has ever devised or tolerated. Only in these 
past five years have two strong nations de- 
voted themselves to the ruthless realization 
of the the the 
immoral theory of polities that elevates one 
Show 
our students how this theory has been dis- 


undemocratic, irreligious, 


state above all laws of God and man. 


cussed in other times and places; but make 
them see that never before have nations on 
both sides of the globe willed to enforce the 
practice of this vicious theory. 

Thus the lecturer in the war course must 
explain in an illuminating and concrete as 
well as a philosophical manner the real doc- 
and totalitarianism, 


trines practices of 


fascism, socialism, democracy. It is sur- 
prising what sadly erroneous ideas even 
American adults have of the government of 
England, Canada, France, Russia, China, 
to name only the more glibly diseussed of 
Variations in the actual and 
the official conditions, moreover, must be 


other nations. 


accurately pointed out. 

To evaluate the practices of totalitarian 
states, the students need some exposition of 
what used to be taught in our universities 
as ‘‘international law.’’ Standards or eri- 
teria for judgment can be supplied by the 
conventions and decencies observed or at 
least defended by signatories at the Hague 
peace The young student’s 
moral sense must be fortified by a knowl- 
edge of what civilized nations have in the 
past considered honorable or lawful war- 


conferences. 


fare. Too many youths feel that success 
makes right. 

The unparalleled viciousness of the pres- 
ent totalitarian nations is demonstrated by 
a return to the archrealist among political 
philosophers. Even the worst conjectures 
of the much maligned Machiavelli are sur- 
passed by the everyday actions of the Ger- 
man state. He wrote that if the party with 
whom a ruler allies himself conquers, al- 
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though the victor may be powerful and may 
have him at his merey, yet he is indebted 
to his ally and there is established a bond 


of amity; and ‘‘ ... men are never so 
shameless as to become a monument of in- 
eratitude by oppressing you. Victories, 
after all, are never so complete that the 
victor must not show some regard to jus- 
But in this monstrous totalitarian 
era, the Germans 


enough to become monuments of ingrati- 


tice.”’ 
have been shameless 
tude by brutally oppressing their ally, Italy. 
Furthermore, German victories have been 
so complete that they were not compelled to 
show any regard to justice in Poland, in 
Greece, in—but it is not necessary here to 
eall the long roll of vanquished European 
nations. 

The magnitude of the present war must 
For 


this is not only the most cruel and most 


likewise be impressed upon our publie. 


dangerous, but also the most ruinous and 
wasteful of all struggles on the globe. One 
or more illustrated lectures should present 
the eeconomie and the political geography of 
the battle areas of this war—past, present, 
and potential. 

To counteract the universal human ten- 
deney of prosperous ignorance to believe 
that one’s own self er family or nation alone 
possesses the maximum of wisdom and other 
virtues, it is well to survey, in as nearly just 
proportion as possible, the substantial con- 
tributions of other nations to the various 
arts and sciences or the civilization of man- 
kind. Our youths, at least, must no longer 
cherish the old lies that only Germans have 
composed great music, that the English are 
inefficient, that Italians are without science, 
that the Balkans have made nothing but 
wars, that the Scandinavians have a monop- 
oly on good agriculture, and other false- 
hoods. 

National psychology, though one of the 
newest of subjects investigated by scholars 
and writers, and one on which much preju- 
diced nonsense has been current, offers some 
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valuable analyses of the mentality and char- 
acter of various national groups, as molded 
by their culture, their geography and nat- 
ural resources, their religion and literature, 
and especially their government and _his- 
tory.” 

The main obligatory subject matter of 
the lecture course on this war is a factual 
review of recent European and world his- 
tory. The connection of recent with medi- 
eval and ancient history needs to be sug- 
gested briefly, for only real scholars feel 
the essential continuity of world events. 
One lecture may trace the developmen: of 
the concept of nationalism, with stress on 
the nineteenth century and especially on 
the twentieth. 

The first World War should be taught in 
its relation to later events and theories. 
That is, what kind of treaty did Germany 
impose on the nation she vanquished (on 
Russia at Brest Litovsk) and how did it 
compare with the treaty imposed upon her 
How did the 
aims and philosophy of the German Em- 

the Third 
each nation 


but never put into full force? 


those of 
did 


Many young per- 


pire compare with 
Reich? What 
suffer through the war? 
sons think that Germany and France suf- 


damage 


fered equally from invasion and devasta- 
What was the proportion of com- 
the 


tion. 
batants killed, 
major nations involved? 

The armistice period from 1918 to 1939 


wounded, missing, in 


requires some detailed presentation of sta- 
tistics to show the unsurpassed success of 

2Among the less well-known publications on 
national psychology, see Salvador de Madariaga, 
‘“Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards’’ (Ox 
ford University 1928); Havelock Ellis, 
‘The Soul of Spain’’ (Houghton Mifflin, 1926) ; 
Michael Demiashkevich, ‘‘The National Mind: 
English, French, German’’ Book Com 
pany, 1938); Geraldine P. Dilla, seven articles on 
national traits and cultures, the English, French, 
Italians, Germans, Spanish, Belgians, Dutch, Swiss, 


Press, 


(American 


and Portuguese in Educational Forum, November, 
1936, to May, 1938; ‘“The Real 
Italians’? (Columbia University Press, 1942). 


Carlo Sforza, 
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the Weimar Republic in securing both pub- 
lic and private loans from the victors by 
which the vanquished built huge public 
works and a new military machine so com- 
plete from paved highways to aerial artil- 
lery that Hitler has dared to grasp at every 


conquest he could envision. The total 
amount of money paid by Germany on the 
reparations account to all of the Allies 


should be compared with the total amount 
received by Germany as gifts from the 
Allies and their nationals—gifts, not loans, 
because the interest payments have been 
negligible in size and the principal can 
never be recovered. 

The history of this present war needs to 

the 
upon 


figures, for 
officially 
France and collected by Germany daily 
since that darkest June 17, 1940, and this 
amount should be compared with the rep- 
colleeted 


The military history can begin 


include many example, 


amount of money levied 


arations figures actually from 
Germany. 
with 1933 or the occupation of the Rhine- 
land, and can trace the geometrical series 
of aggressions by which the Germans have 
exerted their will to power and literal su- 
premacy with such success as would make 
Alexander and Tamerlane and Attila all 
blush with shame. 

Propaganda? Indoctrination? Let us 
spread the truth at last, whether someone 
names it propaganda or not. Thousands of 
German agents and spies have been spread- 
ing lies among us and all other peaceful 
It is time that 


we try to spread the truth, for at least a 


nations for almost a decade. 


year, among our own citizens. 

It is time that we encourage our youth to 
read the fundamental documents of democe- 
racy. Searcely a college student outside 
history classes knows more than by name 


the Bill of 
Areopagitica, the Magna Charta. 


Rights, the Constitution, the 
Yet he 
needs to know these and to admire and trust 


And he should know well the Dee- 
laration of the Rights of Man and of the 


them. 
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Citizen, as adopted by the Constituent As 
sembly of France in 1789, for this is the 
best expression of the ideals that inspire 
true democracy. Yet in a manner not 
wholly inexplicable, our popular collections 
of world literature, our histories and refer- 
ence works, scarcely mention this ‘‘ Deela- 
ration’’ or ‘‘The Duties of Man’’ by Maz 
zini, while they devote much space to the 
Manifesto’’ by Marx and 
Certainly Mazzini is a much more 


‘“Communist 
Engels. 
wholesome writer on polities than is Marx, 
as Cavour was a more civilized and honor- 
Our 
courses in political philosophy have much 


able statesman than was Bismarck. 


too often emphasized Fichte and Hegel at 
the expense of John Locke and John Stuart 
Mill. It is high time for us in the United 
States to the truth that has been 
proved best both for our nation and for the 


teach 
peace of the world. Colleges should wel- 
come a special opportunity to make known 
the great documents and literature® that 
explain in unequivoeal style the ideals of 
government and the way of life that we are 
at last defending at home and on the high 
seas. 

The benevolent imperialism of the United 
States, the Latin American countries and 
their importance today, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the new position of 
Asia in world affairs—all these subjects re- 
quire lectures, as do the varied campaigns 
of this war (the Chinese, the Polish, the 


3Some readings for ‘‘war courses’’ are pleas 
antly available in volumes designed primarily for 
college English courses, such as ‘‘ Voices of Lib- 
erty,’’ edited by F. M. K. Foster and H. A. Watt 
(Maemillan, 1941); ‘‘The American Tradition,’’ 
edited by Louis B. Wright and H. T. Swedenberg 
(F. 8. Crofts and Co., 1941); ‘“We Hold 
These Truths: Documents of American Democ- 
racy,’’ edited by Stuart Brown (Harpers, 1941). 
The Government Printing Office published for fif- 
teen cents as Office of Education Bulletin, 1941, 
No. 8. ‘‘ Voices of Democracy,’’ a compilation of 
very short selections that can serve to remind in- 
structors of valuable sources or writers likely to 
be overlooked. 


and 

















ee 
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Scandinavian, the French, the British, the 
Mediterranean, the Balkan, the Russian), 
much like the excellent lectures prepared 
by the Orientation Course, War Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Public Relations, pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart in 1942 as 
‘The Background of Our War.’’ 

The peace to follow the war is a favorite 
topic with the more impractical economists 
and professional speakers; it peeds rela- 
tively little stress in our ‘‘war courses’ at 
present. But one all-important point con- 
cerning the end of the war must be empha- 
sized. It is this: the German people must 
be defeated thoroughly enough to destroy 
permanently their love of conquest and 
domination. Bernadotte E. Schmitt, as a 


A SMART MAN’S PEACE 


THs war of ours has been called by a 
variety of names. It has been called the 
War of Survival, it has been called the 
People’s Revolution, it has been called, 
with simple American directness, a Smart 
Man’s War. This last name will have been 
justified only if the war is followed by a 
smart man’s peace. The valor of our fight- 
ing men and the energy of our workers will 
have been expended in vain unless the peace 
arrangements are intelligently devised and 
wisely administered. It is safe to make two 
dogmatic assertions about this war. The 
first is that we are going to win; the second 
is that we are going to play an important 
part in the peace arrangements when the 
enemy is defeated. The best way to finish 
a total war is by concluding a total peace. 
In a modern war there are no civilians, no 
non-combatants; we are all in it. This is 
our war. The peace will also be our peace, 
and we dare not turn aside from the heavy 
responsibilities that will be ours in the 
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sound historian, expounded this point and 
saw the true nature of Japan before Pearl 
Harbor.*| The Prime Minister of The 
Netherlands, P. S. Gerbrandy, condensed 
this point into a few words, which may 
serve as a central theme® for all ‘‘war 
courses”’ 

There must be no after-victory pity or weakness 
shown to Germany. It is not only Hitler we must 
conquer. It is also the recurring German danger, 
which will always persist if we do not conquer it 
for good and all. I see the possibility of weakness 
and pity arising with regard to the ‘‘poor misled 
Germans’’ who, as soon as they see signs that they 
cannot continue the struggle, will attempt to repu 
diate their rulers as in 1918. If we give way to 
such feelings without definite safeguards against 
the recurring German danger, then we forsake our 
duty to posterity. 


By 
HARRISON C. COFFIN 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DIVISION OF LITERATURE, 
UNION COLLEGE 


days to come. If the next peace fails, the 
fault will be ours. 

We are building a great army and navy, 
we are producing the weapons of war in 
stupendous quantities, much of our na- 
tional effort is centered on production. In 
association with this great effort the teach- 
ers of the country have a severe responsi- 
bility in organizing the nation’s intellectual 
resources. We must break down a sort of 
mental isolationism that still prevails. We 

4See his paper, ‘‘The Roosevelt-Churehill Dee- 
laration: the Terms of a Future Peace,’’ Vital 
Speeches, March 1, 1942. 

5 The best readable presentation, probably, of 
the fundamental fact for ‘‘required reading’’ con 
cerning the Germans is the book, ‘‘Germany the 
Aggressor throughout the Ages,’’ by F. J. ©. 
Hearnshaw, emeritus professor of history, Univer 
sity of London (E. P. Dutton, 1941). Other in- 
dispensable books include Edgar A. Mowrer’s 
‘*Germany Puts the Clock Back’’ (1933); H. F. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘Chronology of Failure’’ (1940) ; 
André Cheradame’s ‘‘Defense of the Americas’’ 
(1941). 
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must intellectual processes of 


our enemies 1n order to learn how to defeat 


study the 


them, we must learn as much as we can 
about our allies in order to co operate with 
them to the fullest extent. We must cure 
our ignorance, get rid of some of our pre- 
ourselves about the 
world in We must get a 


clear picture of such things as geography, 


judices, and inform 


which we live. 
national 
An Ameri- 


climate, natural resources, psy- 
chology, and cultural behavior. 
ean can make no greater mistake than to 
assume that, because he dislikes something, 
the average European will also dislike it, 
and for the same reasons. The citizen of 
any European country is differently con- 
ditioned, he thinks differently, his whole 
view of the universe is different. There- 
fore, Europeans will patiently endure gov- 
ernments that we regard as a grotesque and 
sinister parody of the art of polities. 

The st udy of literature offers us one effee- 
tive means for studying the mentality of 
friend and foe alike. Books are not an idle 
possession; they represent the embodiment 
**Lit- 


said Bacon, ‘‘is the eye of his- 


of a nation’s ideals and aspirations. 
erature,’’ 
tory, enabling us, as nothing else can, to 
penetrate into the depths of its life.’”’ A 
nation’s writers are its spokesmen, their 
words control the thoughts and sometimes 
the lives of millions. Books ean start revo- 
lutions, poets can become great heroes, and 
‘three with a song’s measure can 
trample an empire down.’ 


In World War I 
mistake in forbidding the teaching of Ger- 


new 


; 


we made a fantastie 


man. That error we must not repeat this 
time. There is a Latin proverb that says 


fas est et ab hoste doceri; that is, it 1s eor- 
It would 
perhaps be optimistic to expect many of 
our students to face the formidable diffi- 
culties of the Japanese language, although 


rect to learn even from an enemy. 


classes in Japanese are being well attended 
in the few institutions where instruction is 
There are facilities in our schools 


available. 
and colleges for the study of German and 
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Italian, and these facilities could even be 
expanded. It remains, then, to convince 
our students that they are not wasting time 
by studying foreign languages, but are, on 
the contrary, preparing themselves to un- 
derstand the war and the peace that will 
follow it. 

But we must not confine our battle of the 
books to the works of the enemy. On our 
side in this struggle are the Russians and 
the Chinese, and about these two nations 
our is all-inclusive. Intensive 
courses in Russian are being offered, nota- 
bly at Cornell University, and even where 
instruction in the language can not be had, 
translations of important Russian books are 
available. It is difficult to learn Chinese, 
but even in translation much direct infor- 
mation about the country and the people 
Several Chinese novels 


ignorance 


ean be acquired. 
have been translated into 
much of the lyrie verse has been published 
in a variety of renderings. If a student 
learns that there is no Chinese epic, that 
lyric poets make no reference to romantic 
love, and that the emotion that we eall 
patriotism is almost unknown in Chinese 
literature, he has at least made a small be- 
ginning in understanding the thought proce- 
esses of a great and important people. 

The study of Spanish is becoming a 
real war industry. Interest in Spanish- 
America has been greatly stimulated in the 
past few years, and now that Mexico has 


English, and 


declared war on the Axis that interest has 
a new The study of Portuguese 
will get a new impetus from Brazil’s dee- 
laration of war on Germany and Italy. By 
orienting our teaching of the Romance 
languages on Latin-Ameriea, and by intro- 
ducing our students to important examples 
of Latin-American literature, especially 
those that deal with the democratic tradi- 
tion, we can help to dispel the indifference 
and ignorance which have done so much to 
cloud the relations between the United 
States and our neighbors to the south. 

It is a difficult job to construct a valid 


focus. 
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picture of a nation’s mind. In order to 
understand a people we must read what 
they read, we must examine the ideas that 
control them, and we must know how to 
interpret the evidence that we find. In 
the so-called War of Liberation against 
Napoleon, German soldiers were provided 
with cheap editions of the Nibelungenlied. 
Thus the German leaders hoped to give 
their troops a whiff of the heroic past, and 
perhaps to make a lot of little Siegfrieds 
of them. It is possible to wonder whether 
the soldier was not more interested in the 
character of Hagen of Trony, that grim 
wolf of a man, who was prepared to com- 
mit any crime or face any danger in the 
pursuit of what he took to be his duty. 

The most popular book in Germany to- 
day is Mein Kampf, and many in this 
country have already undertaken to study 
this evangel of what is ironically called the 
New Order. But we must do more than 
merely read Mein Kampf, although reading 
that volume is no light task in itself. We 
must examine the novels and plays that are 
now popular in Germany; we must try to 
find out why they are popular; we must 
not only discover the facts, we must relate 
them to some sort of scheme. 

In this ambitious project we must avoid 
half-decisions and easy generalizations that 
are based on insufficient evidence. In a 
recent book, ‘‘ War and the German Mind,’’ 
W. K. Pfeiler has pointed out that we failed 
to comprehend the German attitude toward 
the first World War. We read books like 
‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front’’ and 
““The Case of Sergeant Grischa,’’ and as- 
sumed that they were somehow typical. 
Actually, says Mr. Pfeiler, the books that 


Bvents... 
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were most popular in Germany were of a 
different sort; they were books that did not 
emphasize the horror of war, but rather 
suggested the glorious aspects of conflict. 
It is worth that men like 
Remarque, Feuchtwanger, Werfel, Toller, 


noting, too, 
and Mann, men who only ten years ago 
were thought of as representative German 
authors, are now either dead or in exile. 
The study of literature has, then, a spe- 
cific contribution to make in wartime. 
Literature is something more than one of 
the amenities of a 
Words 
and we shall be ill prepared for our task 
if we fail to acquaint ourselves with all the 


peaceful existence. 


are weapons, ideas are weapons, 


devices in the vast armories of our oppo- 
nents. It is related that when the Goths 
sacked Athens they refrained from burn- 
ing the libraries because ‘‘as long as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, 
they would never apply themselves to the 
exercise of arms.’’ This happy generaliza- 
tion might appear like good reasoning to 
the simple Gothic mind, but we know that 
books, too, have their place in a world at 
war. Those of us whose business is the 
study of books have a clear duty to per- 
form. All knowledge is useful knowledge ; 
even the most esoteric sort of scholarship 
has its place, if only that place can be 
Thus, the critical student of lit- 
lectur- 


found. 
erature, by teaching, writing, and 
ing, can put his specialized knowledge at 
By dis- 


seminating information about how other 


the service of his community. 


nations speak and write and think, he can 
help earry on this Smart Man’s War to its 
Smart Man’s 


successful termination in a 


Peace. 





SHOULD “CHILD LABOR” BE EM- 
PLOYED IN WAR PRODUC- 
TION? 


THE suggestion by Major General L. B. 


Hershey, director of Selective Service, that it 
may be necessary to release children from school 
to aid in war production has brought a sharp 
reply from the office of the National Child Labor 
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Committee, New York City. A statement re- 
leased October 3 quotes Courtenay Dinwiddie, 


} 


secretary of the committee, in part as follows: 


The National Child Labor Committee notes with 
concern the recent emphasis given by Major Gen- 
eral Hershey to the possibility of curtailing 
education with a view to using children in war pro- 


The committee vields to no one in advo- 


duction, 

eacy of all-out effort for victory in this war. 
But this war is not going to be over tomorrow 

and we are going to need more intelligent and bet- 


ter trained rather than less educated soldiers and 


workers to prosecute it vigorously to a finish. 


Draft-board figures on illiteracy and poor health 
conditions point clearly to where we need to place 
emphasis now in educating and improving the 
health of our young people against the day when 
we may have to eall on them. 


One of the urgent needs of our school systems is 


to introduce more educational work experience so 
that we may turn out better citizens and workers. 
Schools can contribute greatly to our national effec- 


tiveness by well-designed and carefully supervised 


work problems developed as educational projects. 
Under such intelligent supervision children ean con- 
tribute, and are contributing here and there today, 
to our national production of food and other useful 
activities, 

It is regrettable, however, that there is already 
a widespread misuse of children: 

1. Without discrimination of the actual need for 
their services or whether the real purpose behind 
the demand for their labor may not be to beat down 
wages. 

2. Without 
» that they do efficient work, without 


proper selection, instruction, or su- 


pervision s 


injury to themselves or the products on which they 


work. 

Such indiscriminate employment is wasteful, an- 
noying to those to whom the workers are sent, and 
often harmful to the children themselves. .. . 

General emphasis on their employment at 
this time ... with no indication of essential safe- 
guards, and even suggesting curtailing their edu- 
increase such unwise and indis- 


cation, tends to 


criminate demands for ehild labor. Would not em- 
phasis upon the known untapped or partially tapped 


manpower be preferable? 


It seems unlikely that any plan to employ 
young children in war production would be 
countenaneed by the public. In an emergency 
seasonal need, such as the harvesting of crops, 


there would doubtless be publie approval for the 


dratting of high-school pupils and college stu- 
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dents for short periods of work in the fields and 
orchards. On October 7, news reports from 
North Dakota stated that some 4,000 students 
had been temporarily withdrawn from the high 
schools and colleges to help in the grain harvest. 
With all the readjustments that the war has 
necessitated in educational schedules, it would 
seem not at all impracticable to arrange for such 
temporary employment without decreasing in 
the time devoted to 
There are holidays 


any significant measure 
school and college duties. 
and short vacations—to say nothing of a long 
summer vacation—that might well be divided 
between work and study instead of being de- 
voted entirely to recreation. 

As numerous contributors to 
Society have pointed out, there is a distinct 


SCHOOL AND 


educational advantage in complementing or 


alternating school activities with productive 
work outside the school. 

The above paragraphs were in type before 
President Roosevelt gave his Fireside Chat last 
Monday evening. In this broadcast he dis- 
tinetly stated that only the older children would 
be employed in war production and that there 
would be no serious interference with edueca- 


tional programs. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS POINT THE 
WAY FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


As our higher educational institutions open 
their halls of learning to tens of thousands of 
the youth of America, it is a far call, physically 
speaking, from such scenes and environment to 
the appalling spectacles, on many fronts, of hu- 
man passions and hate in action. Yet univer- 
sity presidents made it a point of duty and 
service to the nation, in their convoeation ad- 
dresses to freshmen, to emphasize the vital re- 
lation between the work that lies immediately 
before the student and the sterner duty of serv- 
ing his country on land or sea or in the air in 
this titanie struggle for freedom. 

At Yale University, President Seymour, wel- 
coming 1,100 freshmen on October 3, reminded 
them that their time must be “consecrated to a 
serious purpose . devoted to long hours of 
hard work,” in order to discover their aptitudes 
and to train for whatever service they could 
best render. He urged them to consider, also, 
their country’s need after victory—‘a devotion 
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and loyalty to the intellectual and spiritual as- 
pects of life, an appreciation of values which 
are not material, without which a true democ- 
racy cannot survive.” As evidence of student 
realization of the necessity of understanding 
other races, a number of undergraduates have 
Far Eastern language classes. 
Many, too, will train in 
“toughen up” for life in the Army. 

Alexander G. Ruthven, president, University 
of Michigan, spoke in similar vein to freshmen 
at Ann Arbor. Edueation for life, both now 
and after the war, was the keynote of his ad- 
He pointed out to the students that, 


registered in 
combat teams to 


dress. 
although they had no part in precipitating the 
present conflict, it would be their responsibility 
to “earry it on” and to think through the prob- 
lems of the postwar world, preparing them- 
selves while at college “to bring about and to 
administer this world.” Self-discipline and sac- 
rificial service, he declared, were a part of the 
education for life and far more important than 
mere information and skill in making money. 
Arthur Van Duren, Jr., chairman of the aca- 
demie counselors of the university’s College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, estimates that 
S0 per cent of the newly enrolled freshmen in 
the college are taking mathematics or physics 
courses “to prepare them for war service.” In 
the School of Education, James B. Edmonson, 
dean, announced that part-time courses are be- 
ing given “to aid persons entering or re-enter- 
ing the teaching profession to fill the war- 
created publice-school-personnel shortage,” and 
Rhoda School of Nursing, 
offers an 80-hour course in classroom and ¢lin- 


Reddig, director, 


ical work (sponsored by the American Red 
Cross and the Office of Civilian Defense) to 
those who wish to train as volunteer nurses’ 
aides. 

The address of George P. Rea, 
stalled president of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia), to first-year students, 
October 6, was a plea for the sort of education 


newly in- 


that diseards “whim and prejudice and bias 
and selfishness,” withholds “judgment and de- 
cision until all the available facts and factors” 
are known, and arrives at “the truth and right” 
of things. He urges students to learn from the 
seasoned experience of the faculty as well as 
from books and to assume responsibility for the 
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coming era in the light of what has gone before, 
realizing that “the mistakes and blunders” of 
the past have led us to our presert plight. 
Walter C. 
Minnesota, referring to the war and the urgent 
rather than 


Coffey, president, University of 


eall for manpower as “energizing” 
“depressing,” bade the new student “seize with 
fervor the opportunities that are yours for pre 
It was necessary, he said, 
The 


university is offering courses on American his 


paring for service.” 
to “concentrate effort and focus purpose.” 


tory, In residence and by correspondence, and, 
through the War Information Center of the 
University Defense Committee, will give weekly 
will add 


to the listeners’ understanding of special phases 


lectures on “international affairs that 


of the war.” 

At Harvard University, James B. Conant, 
president, at the convocation exercises, October 
6, addressing himself to the freshmen in par- 
ticular, who were, perhaps, in a state of inde- 
cision as they faced “these erucial days,” said 
that there was no “crystal-clear” answer to their 


questions. “The final role of the liberal-arts 
colleges in this war is still undefined... . Neither 


the academic world nor the Federal Government 
was ready with plans for transforming college 
education to suit the needs of a total war.” He 
expressed the belief that the draft age would 
be lowered to 18 years in a few months, thus 
actually putting into effect the prineiple of 
selective service and simplifying the problem 
of whether to volunteer or not. But in the short 
interim it was vital that the student’s aptitudes 
be discovered and that he use the time in effee- 
tive training. In conelusion, he said: 

I hardly need to underline the fact that there is 
little relation between the academic days which lie 
before you and those of a peaceful college year. 
You will be toughening your physique by physical 
training and developing your intellectual muscles 
for definite, restricted goals. Only a trace of the 
broadening background of a liberal-arts curriculum 
can survive these grim days. But when the war is 
won, it is our hope that you will return to a college 
once again transformed—transformed then for the 
work of peace... . We shall welcome you back as 
veterans who have earned the country’s gratitude, 
We shall weleome you no less cordially as eager stu 
dents seeking a broad Jiberal education. For your 
objective in those peaceful years will be to become 
constructive citizens in a nation which through your 
efforts can still proudly proclaim that it is free. 
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THE RESEARCH LIBRARY OF FANNIE 
FERN ANDREWS A GIFT TO 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FANNIE Fern AnbreEwS, of Boston, author, 
social worker, and widely known scholar in the 
field of diplomacy and world relationships, has 
presented her personal research library to the 
Harvard The collection in- 


several hundred volumes, together with 


College Library. 
clude 
newspaper clippings, reports, re- 


MS. 


auto- 


pamphlets, 


views, addresses, and a large number of 


letters. 
biography of Dr. Andrews, covering the years 


Included in the material is an 


1902-30. There is also a loose-leaf diary con- 
isting of 48 books, which reeord and illustrate 
Parallel 


10 loose-leaf books which analyze 


experiences during the years, 1902-41. 
with these are 
by subjects the complete collection. 

Dr. Andrews was a pioneer in advocating the 
international relations in the schools, 
School 
The 
the league won wide approval and the 
asked 


Dr. Andrews to continue her activities as a spe- 


study of 


and through her efforts the American 
Citizenship League was organized in 1908. 
work of 
U. S. Bureau (now Office) of Edueation 


cial collaborator. In this connection she laid 
plans for an international conference on inter- 
national education, the main purpose of which 
would be to organize a permanent international 
edueational bureau. Dr. Andrews was commis- 
sioned to visit the European eapitals in the 
interests of the project. As a result of these 
visits, the Ministry of Education of The Nether- 
United States 
government, issued an invitation to a conference 
at The Hague, September 7-12, 1914, 
and this invitation was accepted by 16 govern- 
Unfortunately the outbreak of World 


a month earlier made the meeting im- 


lands, at the suggestion of the 


to meet 


ments. 
War | 
practicable, but this did not prevent a continu- 
ance of interest in the project. In 1915, when 
Dr. Andrews went to The Hague to attend the 
meetings of an international group of publicists 
and professors of law, she found that the eduea- 
tional officials of The Netherlands were looking 
forward to the peace treaty that would end the 
war, in the hope that it might provide for the 
establishment of an international bureau of 
Although the Treaty of Versailles 


education. 
failed to realize this hope, it was decided, here in 
the United States, to follow up the matter of the 
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International Bureau of Edueation. Contact 
was made with the efforts of the group of edu- 
cators at the University of Geneva who had or- 
ganized called the 
Bureau of Edueation, but who gladly reorgan- 


what they International 
ized to conform to the original plan for a govern- 
They cabled Dr. Andrews to 
That was in 1929, and 


mental bureau. 
witness the ceremony. 
since then the United States has sent delegates 
to the annual conferences and also an annual re- 
Almost 
as a miracle, the bureau has earried on during 
this Global War with practically little interrup- 


port on education in the United States. 


tion. But there is one matter which prevents a 
perfectly rounded international bureau, namely, 

the absence of the United States as a full- 
fledged member. It is the constant wish of all 
members of the bureau that they may have the 
assistance of the educational experience of this 
country. 

It does not seem likely that the treaty of peace 
that will some day end the present war will 
neglect a proposal of such vital importance as 
the recognition and establishment of an official 
International Bureau of Education. 

It is fortunate that, through the energy and 
foresight of Dr. Andrews, the spade-work has 
already been done passing well, and that its re- 
sults are on record in the documents and 
correspondence that she has placed for safe 
keeping in the Harvard College Library. It is 
interesting to note that, in recognition of her 
achievements, Dr. Andrews, who was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa in her student days at Rad- 
cliffe College, has also been elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Associates as a “Founding Mem- 


ber.” 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
NOW HAS AN EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 

THE Book-of-the-Month Club has announced 
the formation of an educational department. 
This department will be under the direction of 
Charles Side Steinberg, who has taught in col- 
leges and secondary schools and has conducted 
extensive research in the reading interests of 
high-school students. 

Teachers who are members of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, as well as many who are not, have 
written frequently for copies of the Book-of-the- 
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Month Club News, a monthly magazine, and for 
other material which they find useful in their 
teaching. The 
formed to meet this need. 


educational department was 
The funetion of the 
department will be solely to render an eduea- 
tional service to teachers and librarians in terms 
of visual aids, reading lists, projects, and other 
materials that will help them in their efforts to 
stimulate students to read. The department 
will be concerned not only with Book-of-the- 
Month Club selections, but with the best books 
of contemporary American literature in general. 

Suggestions and queries from teachers and li- 
brarians regarding teaching aids for the appre- 
ciation of literature, and suggestions on ways to 
relate the teaching of literature to the war effort, 
will be welcomed and should be sent directly to 
Mr. Steinberg, Book-of-the-Month Club, Ine., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York City. <A limited 
number of copies of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News are available to teachers and librarians who 


request them. 


A CLEARINGHOUSE FOR STUDENTS 
FROM LATIN AMERICA 

UNDERSTANDING and co-operation between the 
United States and Latin-American countries are 
growing apace—a fact symbolized by the new 
Counsel and Guidance Center to give to Latin- 
American students an all-out advisory service in 
the solution of their problems. The October 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education announces the establishment of the 
center and its various activities. It will serve 
not only those students now here, whose diffi- 
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culties have been multiplied by the war, but 
others who will undoubtedly come to the United 
States at some future time and be in need of 
“voeational or academic advice, contacts, or op 
portunities.” 

It is estimated that 2,300 students from other 
American republies attended North American in- 
stitutions of higher learning during the past 
Many of these would have returned home 
“the 


year. 
but for “transportation difficulties” and 
adverse rate of foreign exchange.” To such stu- 
dents the Counsel and Guidance Center offers 
help in securing employment, hospitality during 
vacation periods, or arrangements for travel to 
their respective countries. They are cordially 
invited to consult the center whenever they are 
face to face with problems concerning the col 
leges and universities offering the instruction 
they seek, the scholarships to be had and the 
technique of applying for them, and placements 
field as 


part-time workers in numerous types of special 


in the educational instructors or “as 
ized fields.” 

Naturally, the service includes help to United 
States students who intend to go to neighboring 
republics and need assistance in making the 
Thus, 


working both ways, the center hopes to expand 


journey and securing “helpful contacts.” 


its activities and “become an integral part of the 
whole inter-American educational program.” 

Further information may be obtained from 
A. Randle Elliott, chief, or Sands, 
secretary, Counsel and Guidance Center, In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


Catherine 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE RevereND P. A. Roy, S.J., president, 
Loyola University (New Orleans), has been 
appointed president, Loyola University (Chi- 
cago), to sueceed Samuel K. Wilson, who has 
Dr. Wilson also 
withdrew from membership in the Board of 


resigned because of ill health. 


Directors of the university. 


Joun Ricure Scuuitz, dean of men, Alle- 
gheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed acting president, to succeed William 


Pearson Tolley, whose appointment as chan- 
eellor, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, August 15. 
THE REVEREND RAYMOND 
has been named regent of the Fordham School 


ScHouTen, S.J., 
of Social Service, now located in its new build- 
ing, 134 East 39th Street, New York City. Anna 
King has been appointed dean, the first woman 
in a Jesuit College in the United States to be 
appointed to this post. The building was dedi- 
sated and blessed, October 15, by the Most Rev- 
erend Francis Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York. 
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Hersert J. Herring, dean of men, Duke 
University, has been appointed dean, Trinity 


College, undergraduate school for men of the 
university. Dr. Herring succeeds William H. 
Wannamaker, who will devote all his time to 
his duties as dean of the university. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Herring is in accord with the 
reorganization of the office of dean following 
the resignation of Walter K. Greene as dean 
of undergraduate instruction. Dr. Greene’s 
appointment as president, Wofford College 
(Spartanburg, S. C.), was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, June 27. 


Asa S. Know tes, dean, College of Business 
Administration, Northeastern University, whose 
contemplated retirement, November 16, was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 3, has 
been appointed dean, Sehool of Business Ad- 
ministration, and director of industrial exten- 
sion, Rhode Island State College, Kingston. 
Dr. Knowles will take up his new duties, No- 
vember 16. 

Roger P. McCurcuron, dean, Graduate 
School, Tulane Leslie J 


Buchan, dean, College of Commerce and Busi- 


University, and 


ness Administration, have been appointed di- 
rector and assistant director, respectively, of 
the newly organized University College, night 


division of the university. 


Orro R. NIELSEN, assistant to H. T. Parlin, 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Texas, has been appointed dean, Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries (Kingsville), to 
succeed J. E. Conner, who will resume full- 
time teaching as head of the department of 
history. 

Lean Fereper, formerly of Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), has been appointed assis- 
tant dean, School of Social Work, Boston Uni- 
versity. Miss Feder will assist in supervision 
of field work and will lecture on case work. 


Mrs. AMA D. Van TASSELL, former principal, 
Leavenworth ( Wash.) High School, has been 
appointed principal, Puget Sound Naval Acad- 
emy, on Bainbridge Island. The academy, 
which opened, September 15, is for boys of 
varying ages and emphasizes preparation for 


Annapolis examinations, university or college 


entrance, and pre-aviation foundation work. 
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HeENRY STEELE COMMAGER, professor of 
American history, Columbia University, has 
been appointed lecturer in American history, 
Cambridge University (England), for the win 
ter term. 

Davip H. Russeui, associate professor of 
education, University of British Coiumbia, has 
been appointed associate professor of eduea 
tion, University of California (Berkeley), to 
succeed John Hockett, whose transfer to the 
Los Angeles campus was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, December 20, 1941. 


Francis B. Haas, superintendent of public 
instruction, Pennsylvania, and Samuel W. Flem- 
ing, Jr., civic leader of Harrisburg (Pa.), have 
been elected members of the Board of Trustees 
of Temple University, Philadelphia. 

JOHN MACKENZIE Cory, of the library divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in charge of the library 
liaison unit, OWL. 


KinGsLtey R. SMirH, assistant professor of 
psychology, the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed to the Committee on Selection 
and Training of Service Personnel, National 
Research Council. 

Roy W. Brxuer, former director of admis- 
sions, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed field representative in the Student War 
Loans Program, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, former assistant to 
the dean of education, University of Colorado, 
has been appointed state director of curriculum, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Wash- 
ington. 

THELMA ALLEN Forster has been appointed 
state musie supervisor, State Department of 
Publie Instruction, Montana. 


JosEPH R. STrRoBLE, supervisor of vocational 
training in the publie schools of Cleveland, has 
been appointed state director of vocational edu- 
sation for defense workers, State Department 
of Edueation, Ohio. Mr. Stroble succeeds Paul 
V. Hartman, who has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Curtiss-Wright staff in Columbus. 


OAKLEY FurNEY, ehief, bureau of industrial 
and technical education, New York State Edu- 
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cation Department, has been appointed assis- 


tant commissioner for vocational edueation; 
Irwin A. Conroe, who has been acting assistant 
commissioner for higher and professional edu- 


cation, has been named assistant commissioner. 

CLAUDE H. Opom, supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation, Washington State 
of Public Instruction, has been appointed as- 


Department 


sistant director of vocational education. Mr. 
Odom will continue to act as supervisor of the 
rehabilitation program. 

OLAt HAGENESS succeeded Perey J. Cox as 


superintendent of schools, Pierce County 
(Wash.), upon the latter’s acceptance of an 
elementary-school principalship at Puyallup, 


Wash. 

Doris Boxovoy has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, Choteau County (Mont.), to 
succeed Merl I. Whorlow, resigned. 


ELLA HAMMERNESS, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Valley County (Mont.), has been 
elected acting superintendent to serve during 
the absenee of A. Jerome Wall, who has been 
indueted into the Naval Reserve. 


TRUMAN E. DuNSHEE, former principal, 
Fresno (Calif.) Evening High School, has been 
appointed Americanization supervisor for the 
schools of Fresno County, succeeding C. M. 


Dorr, who has entered military service. 


Puitip J. HickEy, whose election as acting 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, September 19, 
has been named to the superintendency. In 
accordance with a plan outlined by the Board 
of Edueation during the superintendency of 
Homer W. Anderson, but not put into effect 
at that time, Mr. Hickey has reorganized the 
divisions of (1) elementary and special schools, 
(2) secondary schools, and (3) instruction and 
research. E. H. Beumer, principal, Roosevelt 
High Sehool, has been elected assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the first division with 
the following aides: H. H. Seidell, principal, 
Clinton-Peabody School, in charge of elemen- 
tary edueation; George R. Johnson, now di- 
rector of personnel, in charge of teaching per- 
sonnel; James Armstrong Scott, principal, Ban- 
neker Sehool, in charge of the teaching per- 
sonnel and administration of Negro schools; 
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and Lucy Elhott, now superintendent of special 
scheols, to continue the same work under Mr. 
Beumer’s supervision. For the second division, 
J. Stanley Nants, assistant principal, Beaumont 
High School, has been named assistant superin 
tendent, with W. K. Begeman, principal, Had 
ley Technical High School, to assist him as di 
education and industrial 


rector of technical 


arts. John J. Maddox, assistant superintendent 
in charge of high schools, is now assistant su 
perintendent in charge of the division of in 
Mr. Maddox has been 


work in 


struetion and research. 


freed from administrative order. to 


devote his entire time to a program for im- 


proving the quality of instruction. 


WARREN E. 


schools, Detroit, has succeeded Frank Cody as 


sow, deputy superintendent of 
superintendent. Dr. Cody, who had served the 
Michigan schools for more than fifty-four years, 
retired last July. 


CHARLES B. Parree has been elected super 
intendent of schools, Brinkley (Ark.), to sue 
ceed J. L. Ponder, resigned. 


W. R. YeEuBANKS has sueceeded J. A. Trice 
as superintendent of schools, Springdale, Ark. 
The latter’s appointment as superintendent of 
the War Relocation Center (Rohwer, Ark.) was 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 12. 


DALE, Portsmouth 


(Ohio) High School, has been elected super 


C. SHERMAN principal, 


intendent of schools, Bellevue, Ky. 


FrED B. PAINTER, associate supervisor, divi 
sion of elementary education, New York State 
Edueation Department, has been elected assis 
tant superintendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


LAVERNE SrronG, former assistant in the 
Reading Clinic, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed director of elementary edu 


cation in the public schools of Richmond, Ind. 


ALBERT J. DILLEHAY, principal, East High 
School, Akron (Ohio), has been appointed ex 
ecutive director in charge of curriculum studies 


and instruction for the city’s schools. 


THomas F. McSor.ey, managing editor of 
The Lowell (Mass.) Sun, has been appointed 
Bartlett High Sehool, 
succeeding Murkland, 


Junior 
Charlotte M. 


headmaster, 
Lowell, 
retired. 











WARREN GRAVESTOCK, teacher of the social 
studies at Washington Union High Sckool, 
Centerville (Calif.), has been elected principal 
of the evening school which opened, October 5. 
Activities connected with the war effort will be 
emphasized in the curriculum, which will in- 
clude a full four-year high-school course lead- 
ing to the diploma. 

Ernest EB. Orrren succeeds Morris F. Rich- 
ardson as principal, Palm Springs (Calit.) 
High School, 


Recent Deaths 

KumMA H1ixson BENTON, whose educational 
activities covered a period of thirty-eight years, 
succumbed to a heart attack, October 6, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Mrs. Benton began 


n 1896 and became su- 


teaching in Minnesota 
perintendent of schools, Otter Tail County 
Minn.), IS98. She was a member of the staff 


of Teachers College, Columbia University 


a) 


(1917-19), and principal (1919-34), Hosmer 


Hall, a school for girls in St. Louis. 


KpMUND SMITH CONKLIN, professor of psy- 
chology and head of the department, Indiana 
University, died, October 6, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. Dr. Conklin served as assistant 
protessor and acting head, department of psy- 
chology (1911-13), professor and head (1913- 
34), acting dean, Graduate School (1923-24), 
and dean (1923-34), University of Oregon. 
He had been at Indiana University since 1934. 
Among Dr. Conklin’s books are: “Principles of 
Abnormal Psychology,” ‘Principles of Adoles- 
cent Psychology,” and “Introductory Psychol- 


ogy for Students of Edueation.” 


GILMAN DuBois Frost, professor emeritus of 
medicine, Dartmouth College, died, October 8, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Frost 
had held a professorship in anatomy at the eol- 
lege (1893-1910) and in clinical medicine from 
1910 until his retirement, 1937. 


Masor Leroy WARREN WownsSON, headmaster 
emeritus, Staunton (Va.) Military Academy, 
died, October 11. Major Wonson, who was sixty 
years old at the time of his death, began his 
career at the academy in 1910 as head of the 
department of history. He became headmaster 
(1920) and retired, 1939. 


ArTHUR DovuGLASS HIRSCHFELDER, professor 
of pharmacology and director of the depart- 
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ment, University of Minnesota, succumbed to 
a heart attack, October 11, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Dr. Hirschfelder went to the uni- 
versity (1913) from the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, where he had served for eight years as an 
assistant and instructor. 

Lipa C. VASBINDER, since 1915 reference 1i- 
brarian, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
died, October 12, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Miss Vasbinder had been assistant librarian, 
New York State Library (Albany), 1911-14. 


Coming Events 

THE annual convention of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards and the Illinois City 
Superintendents’ Association will be held at the 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, October 27-28. The 


theme of the meetings is “Schools for Victory.” 


NOVEMBER 11, in the midst of Education 
Week, has been set aside as World Government 
Day. The National Peace Conference announces 
that it has prepared a kit of material for group 
leaders which may be obtained for 25e¢ at the 
headquarters of the conference, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 

Education in the Magazines 

In the September number of The Rotarian 
there is an interesting symposium, “What's 
Ahead for the Endowed School,” to which four 
authors contribute varying points of view. W. 
Sherwood Fox, president, University of Western 
Ontario (London, Can.), under the title, “Fed- 
eration Helped Us,” states the case for a union 
of small colleges as a means of overcoming 
financial difficulties; John W. Nason, president, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, in “Lean Years 
Ahead,” discusses the needs for retrenchment; 
Herbert Schofield, principal, Loughborough 
(England) College, tells of adjustments made 
in Great Britain in a section entitled “The 
Problem in Britain”; and Robert M. Hutchins, 
president, the University of Chicago, says, in 
“Schools Must Prove Right to Be Supported,” 
that the future of private colleges and univer- 
sities “would be brighter if these institutions 
had an absolutely clear case for survival.” 


Other Items of Interest 

Tue first number of a new magazine, Pre- 
dictions of Things to Come, appeared on the 
newsstands, October 3. The journal, which will 
be issued quarterly, is published by the Par- 
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Vanderbilt 
It will sell for 25e at news- 


ent’s Institute, Ine., 52 Avenue, 
New York City. 
stands throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The magazine consists of articles “fore- 
casting the future written by authorities likely 
The first 
Edueation,” 


to be right.” number contains an 


article, “Postwar by George D. 
Strayer, professor of education, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 


Tue Council against Intolerance in America 
is launching a new monthly manual of edueca- 
tion entitled American Unity. The pamphlet, 
which will take the place of the manuai for 
junior-high-school and senior-high-school teach- 
ers, will provide additional new material and 


Shorter Paper 
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suggestions for handling specific problems in 
tolerance. Inquiries regarding the availability 
of the pamphlet may be addressed to either of 
the editors, Annette Smith Lawrence or James 
Waterman 
in America, Lincoln Building, New York City. 


Wise, Council against Intolerance 

To meet the special needs for a complete 
news magazine for the middle high-school years, 
Scholastic Publications announced the publica- 


tion of a new magazine, World Week—The 
News Magazine for Youth—September 14. The 


journal is designed to meet the wartime needs 
of history and social-science teachers in grades 
8, 9, and 10. 
Orders may be addressed to Scholastic Maga- 


The cost is 40e for 16 numbers. 


zines, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





THEY ALSO SERVE 
THe war has multiplied the challenge and 
No other 


single impact has ever caused so great an oppor- 


obligation of seeondary-school youth. 


tunity to give reality to one’s love of country 
and to one’s willingness to serve and defend it 
well. Never has it been more critical than now 
that high schools conceive it to be their respon- 
sibility to furnish direct work and service ex- 
periences to their young people. Moreover, 
such work and services are not merely answers 
to war demands; they are equally defensible as 
peace-time activities and as component parts 
For secondary- 
school youth are being trained not only for 
1943 and 1944, but also for 1950 and 1960. 
The high school can introduce more and more 
productive work and service into its total pro- 
gram, and in accordance with thoroughly legiti- 


of a sound total education. 


mate educational principles, if its leadership 
convinces young people that it is their duty to 
contribute to the welfare of others. Such youth- 
ful efforts will develop social loyalties and cul- 
tivate at the same time genuine competency as 
well as appreciation of labor. 
work 


In this sense, 
“an and should become one of the most 
essential parts of education. 

All of us need to be more sensitive to the 
All of us need to 
learn how to get along well with other people. 
All of us young people need to begin to develop 
or to develop further good work habits. 


dignity of work and service. 


The dignity of work is better grasped by 
doing some. Hence real work experience should 
be recognized by young people as being genuine, 
and as fulfilling a social or humanitarian need. 
Useful jobs will produce both tangible and in 
tangible values for the worker and for others 
whom he serves; such jobs will develop a sense 
of accomplishment, a sense of responsibility, 
and a sense of really belonging to school, eom 
munity, and humanity. And not every job will 
mean that 
the boy or girl must not work at a task unless 
For there 
is definite educational value, and value to morale 


always be pleasant. This does not 


he is intensely interested in that job. 


also, in having to meet a responsibility whether 
that responsibility be pleasant or not. How this 
kind of sturdy morale is nurtured was told to 
us Americans decades ago by no one better 
than by our great human psychologist, William 
James, whose words on morale and emotional 
balance are as pertinent today as ever. 

Work and service help us to learn how to 
improve ourselves in getting along with other 
people. Working with other young people to 
accomplish an actual task fosters a spirit of 
co-operation, and promotes tolerance and under- 
standing of our fellow-workers’ attitudes and 
ideals. If only for this valuable training, high- 
school youths will more wisely estimate the 
worth of all socially desirable productive work 
and service. 

But good training in indispensable work 
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habits of life is another value. Such habits 


cultivate confidence and morale. As only one 
example, we know, if we are honest, that just 
the ability to work steadily is no natural pos- 
session of ours, but that it has to be acquired 
by doing work. Seeondary-school 


boys and girls are naturally idealistic; the eul- 


sustained 


tivation of good work habits will give stamina 
as well as meaning to their idealism. They will 
gladly work when they see the need for service 
and how their exertions contribute to the wel- 
fare of others. Young people should also know 
that good work habits developed while one is 
young will endure as behavior traits throughout 
the life of the adult. Doing well desirable jobs 
here and now simply illustrates and fortifies the 
truth that the surest guarantee for rood citizen- 
ship tomorrow is practicing good citizenship 
today. 

There is every reason why all socially desir- 
able work and service which can be devised in 
this war period and in the time of peace to 
follow should be included in the program ot the 
school. A bulletin of the 


Policies 


secondary recent 


Edueational Commission recommends 
giving significant work and service experience 
to all children as their right. Youth are eager 
The omission has too long been made 


and 


to work. 
of not realizing that work is a natural 
educational way of developing and using energy. 
Opportunities for work are necessary if young 
people are to effect the transition into adulthood 
readily and efficiently. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that, if all young persons were mobil- 
ized to do part-time service for their country 
and humanity for a reasonable period of time 
during their adolescence, a long step would be 
taken in the direction of solving some of the 
most urgent youth problems of this century. 
We shall not be overdoing the stoieal if we 
provide our youth with more areas for the work 
and service that will develop their individuality 
and at the same time cause them to work to- 
gether suecessfully as an efficient social group. 
American youth today are not afraid of the 
stoieal anyhow, as their many service organiza- 
tions and efforts prove. Instead, they want to 
do more. The greatest mistake the Axis has 
made has been in its ealeulation that the Ameri- 
eans had become so luxury-minded as to be too 


soft for stress and strain. American boys and 
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girls want both to do their full part in the war 
and to develop that competence in wide citizen- 
ship which will be so essential if postwar prob- 
lems are to be effectively met. For postwar 
civilization will not consist merely in having a 
machine for everything. It will far more de- 
pend on the ability of young people to contrib 
ute to the welfare of the group, of the nation, 
and of the world in which they will take a re 
sponsible place. 
Rosert D. Howarp 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT, 
AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
RACY AT WAR 

THE college career and professional training 
of David Jones was terminated abruptly when 
David, the genial student-body president, was 
drafted. The lure of a secretarial position with 
a salary higher than that of most beginning 
teachers took away Doris Stanford, sophomore 
in elemenary education. 

Multiply these eases by many thousands and 
the answer is the present serious decline in col 
lege and university enrollments. The “V” pro- 
grams of the Navy and similar plans of the 
Army and the Air Corps have cushioned the 
decline somewhat. Very probably the decrease 
in enrollment is much more than in the first 
World War when the drop was less than four 
per cent.! 

If society and the world no longer need the 
product which institutions of higher learning 
are supplying, it is time for them to close their 
doors permanently. However, the shortage of 
doctors, teachers, dentists, chemists, and other 
professional workers clearly indicates an ex- 
panded need. Already some public schools have 
closed because of the teacher shortage. With 
the decline in teacher-training enrollments, the 
shortage will become more acute. The lack of 
enough doctors makes many communities pos- 
sible prey for the ravages of wartime epidemics. 
The shortage of engineers, social workers, archi- 
tects, social scientists, and other types of pro- 
fessional persons will produce more problems. 

Is it not the part of wisdom, perhaps even 


1The total enrollment for universities and col- 
leges, regular session was 387,106 in 1916 and 
375,359 in 1918.—U. S. Bureau (now Office) of 
Edueation Reports. 
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survival, to keep the supply of brains at least 
ip to the minimum requirements which can be 
foreseen? For example, if it can be shown 
that at least 1,000 more dentists a year will be 
needed, then now is the time to inerease the 
number of beginning dental students to meet the 
demand. 

We propose that the U. S. Office of Education 
or other government agency make an immediate 
survey to determine: 

1. The probable number of persons needed during 
the next few years to fill the positions requiring 
trained professional personnel. 

2. The number of students now training for these 
professions. 

3. The number of additional students per year re- 
quired to maintain each profession adequately. 


We further suggest that, with this survey as 
a basis, plans be made to see that the proper 
number of students are enrolled and that ade- 
quate training facilities are maintained. 

Who shall receive professional training and 
who shall shoulder a gun is a problem which 

erits a demoeratie solution. Those who have 
partially completed their professional training 
in a necessary field should be allowed and en- 
couraged to finish their courses. Otherwise the 
shortage is made more acute and the time and 
training of these students are wasted. 

The path of least resistance in selecting new 
candidates for professional study would be to 
allow those who have the money to enroll. This 
would, of course, favor the higher economic 
groups and leave to be drafted the youth who 


The 


foolishly selected parents without means. 
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democratie way would be to make all youth 
eligible for professional study regardless of 
The 


actual selection should be based on objective 


race, economic status, or social position. 


measurements designed to test the aptitude of 
the individual for the given profession. 

After the best-qualified students are selected, 
the problem of how they shall support them 
selves and pay for the expense of training still 
remains. The capable student without funds 
would be handicapped if he had to earn his own 
way. It would not be fair to ask him to com- 
pete with the student of means who could devote 
all his time to study. 
inefficient to make it necessary for students to 
spend half of their working hours earning a 
living and slighting their professional studies 
and perhaps taking additional months or years 


Likewise, it would be 


to finish. 

We suggest that this problem of economic 
differences and time saving be met by giving 
adequate stipends to students. The amount 
might be a figure sufficient to cover tuition, 
board and room, plus, perhaps, $50 per month, 
the base pay of privates in the Army. 

The time to act is now. The number of pro 
fessional persons needed in the future can be 
determined Their 
professional preparation should not be delayed 


with reasonable accuracy. 
until it is too late. 
S. E. EpLer 
DEAN OF MEN, 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, 
ASHLAND 


Correspondence ... 





HERMAN H. HORNE: AN 
APPRECIATION 
SCHOLARLY, judicious, impartial, lucid, Her- 
man H. Horne, retired professor of education 
of the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, has done much more than teach by 
precept and well-chosen example the great 
truths of philosophy, interpreted educationally. 
He has lent inspiration, enthusiasm, and criti- 
cal insight to what might easily have been a 
routine task, but never was under his skillful 


handling. 





He gave unstintingly of himself through the 
depth and breadth of his lectures, as well as in 
the truly scholarly approach he made to any 
problem, great or small. 

Through the untiring and seemingly limitiess 
resources of his mind, he pointed the way both 
to the uninitiated freshman student and to the 
mature doctoral candidate; and always with dis 
cernment, with wisdom, and with understanding. 

Doctor Horne is enshrined in the hearts and 
in the minds of his many students, associates, 
and the countless numbers who have had the 
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privilege of knowing him either professionally 
or personally. 

It is not inappropriate that from “Valedic- 
tory”! we should bid him: 


Go on, . friend, and fear nothing; you carry 


2 


Caesar and his fortune in your boat... .? 
and 


remember never to say that you are alone; 
[for] God is within, and your genius is within... .3 
I, ALVAH FREDENBURGH 
(“One of the Eight Thousand”) 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YORK 


PLANNING FOR A UNIVERSITY’S POST- 
WAR PROBLEMS 


Danie L. Marsu, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, has recently appointed a committee rep- 
resenting every department of the university, 


whose duty it is to consider plans for the future 


iT. . ee 
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of the university in the postwar period. What 
should be the educational and social aims of 
American higher education when our soldiers 
and sailors return to live under the unpredictable 
What modi- 
fications should be made in traditional college 
In particular, what 


conditions which will then exist? 


and university practices? 
changes should oceur in Boston University’s 
policies ? 

Doubtless individuals and groups in other in- 
stitutions are giving thought to similar prob 
lems. The co-operation of all who are willing 
to suggest ideas, articles, or books would be 
appreciated by Boston University. Please com- 
municate with the secretary of the committee, 
Mr. John S. Perkins, 688 Boyleston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee 
Boston UNIVERSITY 





THE HARVARD REPORT ON THE 
TRAINING OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Training of Secondary School Teachers 
Especially with Reference to English. Re- 
port of a Joint Committee of the Faculty of 
Harvard College and of the Graduate School 
of Education. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 173 pp. $1.50. 
THE thoughtful observer who believes in the 

power of man or of God to impose order on 

chaos cannot view with equanimity the eontem- 
porary scene in American secondary education. 

Such an observer grows weary of trying to see 

with his own eyes the minute gleam of true 

insight in the bubbling jargon pots of fanatical 
alchemists. He may fatigue himself further 
by intermittent effort to devise a master for- 
mula, a synthesis of the least esoteric, which 
he hopes will produce a relatively greater pro- 
portion of gleam to “goo.” Then perhaps he is 
fortunate enough to come across a book, prefer- 
ably a little book, which provides lucid phrase- 
1See ScHOOL AND Society, August 29, 1942. 
2Plutarch’s Lives. ‘‘Caesar,’’ John Dryden 


translation, revised by Arthur Hugh Clough, p. 874. 
3 Of unknown authorship. 


ology, uniformly suecinet and occasionally bril- 
liant, to point and heighten the propositions he 
has come to regard as indispensable. Such a 
book is likely to have, as it deserves, the warmest 
praise of the thoughtful observer; and such a 
book is the report of the Harvard joint com- 
mittee. 

Fanatical alchemists, who count as almost 
worse than wasted practically all educational 
effort up to and ineluding that expended upon 
themselves, will not like the report, because it 
is tolerant of every honest point of view except 
the fanatie’s. Keepers of pastures for academic 
sacred cows will not like it, because it postulates 
the heresy that people whose acquaintance 
among the Brahmins is limited to Louisa May 
Aleott (via Katherine Hepburn) are in any real 
sense edueable. All other informed Americans 
should find it profitable and interesting reading. 

No important new facts are adduced; the 
book reflects none of the statistical fury of the 
educational “survey.” Detailed information, 
excluding that peculiarly relevant to Harvard’s 
status as a teacher-training institution, is lim- 
ited to a few illustrative items of readily acces- 
sible data. For example, we learn that two 
hundred different “subjects” are now offered 
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in American schools, supplemented by 231 ex- 
tracurricular activities; that Mississippi “until 
recently” could afford to pay only $20 per pupil 
per year for education out of 70 per cent of its 
total tax income, while New York uses only 25 
per cent of its income to provide four times as 
much per pupil; that less than half of the high- 
school teachers surveyed in 1936 accepted the 
evolutionary hypothesis and about a sixth of the 
prospective teachers examined in 1940 believed 
that planting should be timed by the moon; that 
Hosie’s “Reorganization” report of 1917, which 
makes Yale the innovator, in 1894, of specific 
literary masterpieces required for college en- 
trance, may have overlooked Harvard’s twenty- 
year priority in laying down “some interesting 
requirements in English, including plays by 
Shakespeare and novels by Scott and Gold- 
smith.” 

In spite of such negligible attention to specific 
faets and figures, the preliminary diagnosis of 
changed edueational conditions and of resultant 
confusions seems too well-informed and authen- 
tie to have been merely smoked out of eight 
iearned Harvard pipes. It is certainly judicious 
and trenchant. Of special interest to teachers 
of English in high schools and eolleges are 
Chapters II, III, and IV. The first of these, 
“Confusion of Aims in High-School English,” 
takes note of such controversial matters as his- 
torical vs. conventional approach to grammar 
and spelling; creativeness vs. correctness in 
writing; extent and techniques of speech in- 
struction; English content vs. social-studies con- 
tent; working load of the English teacher; 
required reading vs. free reading. 

That the prevailing attitude of the committee 
favors traditional disciplines, intelligently modi- 
fied to conform to changed conditions and dif- 
ferentiated capacities of pupils, is progressively 
revealed through this chapter and clearly 
enunciated in Chapter IV, “Possible Aims of 
Teaching English in the Secondary Schools.” 
First, the committee recommends emphasis on 
the improvement of speech. Raising standards 
of ordinary colloquial usage, with due regard 
for regional and community peculiarities, is 
made the primary aim of oral English. The 
artificiality of “school-marm” language is to 
be avoided. With respect to techniques for im- 
proving speech, the committee frankly expresses 
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lack of positive conviction. Debating, oratory, 
and elocution, as usually taught, tend toward 
artificiality. Suggested as “probably desirable” 
is revival of “the old-fashioned habit of reading 
aloud,” and of the equally “old-fashioned habit” 
of reciting memorized and poetry. 
Stricter standards for class recitation and dis- 


“Whether it is pos- 


prose 


cussion are recommended, 
sible to ‘teach conversation’ directly may reason- 
ably be doubted; and the whole question of 
proper training in speech habits needs greater 
investigation.” 

The committee speaks with more assurance 
about While 


importance of composition, it sees no reason 


written English. stressing the 
for alarm in the alleged “deterioration” of com 
position. The degree of truth in the allegation 
is not easily ascertained; the secondary school 
is not to be blamed for such deterioration as 
may have taken place; and “failure to write 
good school English does not have any simple 
universal significance.” In discussing aims asso- 
ciated with currently popular approaches, the 
committee makes incisive comment on “the fal- 


” 


lacy of ‘creative writing’ ” and points out ‘‘some 
excesses to which the contemporary interest in 
semanties is likely to run.” 

A clear view of the general purpose of com- 
position training, the committee insists, origi- 
nates in consideration of “the largest common 
denominator of students.” The great majority 
need, for themselves and for society, “the ability 
to express consistent thinking in clear and con- 
sistent writing.” Some differentiation of kinds 
of writing among students pursuing different 
“But to 


imagine that the educational needs of the col 


programs is considered desirable. 
lege-preparatory student are satisfied by at- 
tempting aesthetic verdicts on works of litera- 
ture, while the student in the commercial course 
is reaching his peak of advancement by compos- 
ing a letter asking for a government bulletin 
is to take a erude and injudicious view of see- 
ondary-school composition.” The general aim 
for all students the committee states as “clear, 
correct, and agreeable” English, but it proceeds 
to qualify at some length and with considerable 
insight the relative meaning of the adjectives 
used. Content is placed before style, and teach- 
ers should “teach the students how to have some- 


thing to say.” Variety of topics, based on 
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family, community, educational, recreational, 
and literary “experience,” is taken for granted; 
but methods of selection, reflection, and organi- 
zation must be taught. A “general style” of 
acceptable idiom should be mastered before the 
student is encouraged to attempt individualiza- 
tion by conscious effort; writing should be “pri- 
marily an intellectual training.” 

The committee accepts correlation, but not as 
a word to conjure with. To quote: 

.. That the student should write essays on biology 
or social studies for his English teacher should be a 
normal to the point of banality 
A treaty 


normal procedure 

and not an educational innovation. 
of correlation should not be unilateral; if English 
is to give students an opportunity to speak and 
write on the content of other studies, then other 
departments should aid the work of the English 
teacher by insisting that the student should remem- 
ber his responsibilities to the language, whether he 
is in the science laboratory or the history class, and 
by respecting the integrity of English as a subject 
in its own right. The English teacher should never 
forget, for his part, his primary responsibility for 
acquainting young people with as much of the liter- 
ary tradition of their language and their country 


as they can absorb. 


Writing about literature, the committee be- 
lieves, may be definitely injurious to students if 
such writing is confined to what is generally 
known as “literary criticism.” Students’ aesthe- 
tie judgments are usually too immature to pro- 
vide sufficient self-assurance for expressing 
original and sincere opinions. The teacher who 
will not accept naive, though honest, ineptitude 
is likely to promote mere glibness in parroting 
his or her own phrases or those of the reviewers 
and blurb writers. In assigning written work 
based on literature, the teacher should stress 
such tangible features as author’s plan and 
meaning, characterization, and motivation. 

With respect to the teaching of literature in 
the high school, the committee’s point of view is 
humanistic, without other compromise than that 
necessitated by the realities existent among the 
secondary-school population. <A “solution by 
dichotomy” seems both unfair and perilous. 
The committee can think of no good reason why the 


majority of high-school pupils should be cut off 
from so rich a portion of their cultural heritage 


merely because they are not going to college, and 
suggests that the problem is not solved by setting 
up a special reading course for the cultured few. 
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We cannot afford to create a samurai class of in 
tellectuals in the United States. 

The committee’s grasp of the realities is evi- 
denced by its recognition of the fact that many 
teachers will of necessity be forced to teach 
pupils how to read the most elementary material 
before they can even begin to teach them how to 
read literature. 

But while recognizing this fact, the committee d 
plores the confusion of thought which sometimes 
follows from it. This confusion may be defined as 
the view that any book which a student can read is 
literature, or that any book he can read satisfies 
the needs of education. ... If literary tradition 
must be sacrificed to the needs and capacities of a 
given group of students, at least the teacher should 
know that it is being sacrificed, and should not 
regard the necessary substitute as equivalent to 


what has been lost. 


Hasty and ill-advised decisions that under- 
privileged groups are “incapable of profitably 
reading great works” are deplored. Introduc- 
ing works of increasing complexity and literary 
excellence as basie reading skills improve is 
recommended. The literature program should 
be as flexible in adapting itself to contemporary, 
regional, and adolescent interests as it can be 
without sacrifice of humanistie and national 
needs, intellectual, aesthetic, and ethical. Facts 
of literary history, artistic structural tech- 
niques, and critical terminology should be sub- 
ordinated to genuine understanding of works 
read and are better taught incidentally than 
formally. 

Chapter III, “Existing Dilemmas in the 
Training of Teachers,” is a penetrating analysis 
of the conflict in philosophy and methodology 
between the department of English and the 
school of education in the American college. 
An obvious effort to be fair in apportioning 
blame for the conflict cannot prevent the human- 
istic bias of the committee (only three of whose 
eight members are professors of education) 
from manifesting itself in the verdict. The 
following “clues for solution” are indicated: 
moral, financial, and intellectual support for 
departments of education in “a few outstanding 
institutions of education”; development within 
the “art and science” of education of a clear 
understanding of its own methodology; a more 
thorough liberal-arts background for instruc- 
tors in education; closer co-operation with edu- 
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cation and more vitalized instruction on the 
part of the liberal-arts faculties. 

The last two chapters contain specific recom- 
mendations with respect to Harvard’s transition 
to a teacher-training institution. Formerly the 
\I.A. in Teaching was clapped bodily onto a 
liberal-arts A.B., with no other undergraduate 
professional specialization than the option of 
three half-courses in education. The program 
recommended, and in part already initiated, 
does not differ markedly from the typical 
teacher-training program, except in the reten- 
tion of the five-year requirement for sufficient 
education courses to meet the certification re- 
quirements of most states and in a contemplated 
poliey of eliminating unfit candidates by a rigor- 
ous board examination before specialization is 
begun. 

The joint committee, appointed by President 
James Bryant Conant in 1939, is composed of 
Theodore Morrison, lecturer in English, acting 
chairman; Richard Mott Gummere, chairman of 
the committee on admissions; Henry Wyman 
!lolmes, professor of education and former dean 
of the Graduate School of Edueation; Howard 
Mumford Jones, professor of English and chair- 
man of the division of modern languages; Mor- 
ris Bryan Lambie, professor of government; 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger, professor of history; 
Robert Ulich, professor of education; Louis 
Cappel Zahner, lecturer on the teaching of 
English. 

Baru H. HArRTSELL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

NORTH CAROLINA 


CARLTON J. H. HAYES ON A GENERA- 
TION OF MATERIALISM 


By C. J. H. 


Harper and Brothers, 


A Generation of Materialism. 
Hayes. 390 pages. 
1941. $3.75. 

THIS is one of a new series of 18 books on 
modern Europe under the editorship of William 
L. Langer. It is a brief survey of world his- 
tory from 1871 to 1900, based on wide reading 
and much research. It is a work of unusual 
merit—a master treatise by a master historian. 

Dr. Hayes! brings to his task rich experience 


1 Dr. Hayes went to Spain the week of May 11, 
1942, where he now serves as American Ambassador. 
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and profound understanding, which have al- 
ready been attested. Some years ago he pro- 
duced a work on modern Europe which has 
called a 
proved to be epoch-making in the field of “so- 


been survey of western culture. It 
cial history” and placed the author at once in 
the forefront of American historians. His new 
book, “A Generation of Materialism,” will make 
his influence even more widely felt. 

Dr. Hayes deals realistically with the eondi 
tions and both 
scholars and statesmen from 1871 to the begin- 


problems which confronted 


ning of this century. He approaches his sub- 
ject in a liberal and broadly humanistic manner. 
He depicts graphically the life and culture of 
the people in relation to the social, economic, 
Differ with Dr. Hayes 
world 


and political conditions. 


as one may, no student of events can 


afford to pass him by. No historian has a surer 
eye for what really matters. He has a synoptic 
mind. One is amazed at his power of synthesis. 

Dr. Hayes devotes more space than in his 
sarlier works to interpretation, which Ernest 
Barker says “is the crown of the historian’s 
work.” If interpretation be the highest ideal 
of historical scholarship Dr. Hayes has realized 
the objective exceedingly well. He writes about 
a period which overlaps his own generation, 
hence he is near to the men and events of which 
he writes; yet he is sufficiently detached to be 
impartial in making his interpretations. 

The people of that era knew they were living 
in a great age. It was the era of “realism,” of 
nationalism, the age of industry and commerce, 
of “positive” philosophy and the beginnings of 
“seientifie’ psychology. It was the era when 
“evolution” was a byword, when Charles Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer were studied with pente- 
costal fervor; when an attempt was made to 
popularize the work of Karl Marx and extend 
the influence of materialism. It was the era of 
militarism; it was the era when the suffrage was 
extended, when serfdom in Russia and slavery 
in America were abolished. It was the era when 
“free trade” and “free industry” were “helpful 
to private capital.” It was the era of “radicals” 
and “progressives,” of “liberals” and ‘“conser- 
vatives.” 

It was the era when many people ‘were as 
suspicious of trade-unions as they were sanguine 
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It was par excel- 
Liber- 


of industrial corporations.” 
lence the period of the liberal tradition. 
alism was considered by many economists and 
leading politicians “as the way, the truth, and 
the life.” 
were made toward democracy as well as toward 
dictatorships. Many colonial empires were es- 


tablished, and largely controlled, by Kuropean 


It was a period when great strides 


statesmen in the name of humanity. It was 
the period when the course of empire was com- 
pleting its way and America assumed the white 
man’s burden in the Philippines. (Cf. C. J. H. 
Haves, et al., “Modern History,” Part V.) 

The role of the United States, after 1898, 
became “unmistakably that of an imperial great 
power in the Far East as well as in the Western 
Hemisphere.” Most of the people in this ecoun- 
try seemed to have “joyously accepted the mani- 
fest destiny of the United States.” It was the 
period when the basis for the first World War 
was laid “and their sons fought for it’—and, it 
might be added, their grandsons took up the 
struggle again in 1939. 

In light of the crisis now facing all the nations 
of the world, this work is unusually significant. 
In a clear and cogent manner the author brings 
his account down to the present “realistic” gen- 
eration. If studied diligently, it will lift our 
thinking to a higher plane and cause us to 
evaluate some things we must get away from 
if we are to have, after this war, a just and 
lasting peace. 

R. ANDREW MACKIE 

HUNTER COLLEGE, 

New YORK CITY 


EDUCATION AMONG THE SUDANESE 


An Educational Experiment in Northern Nigeria 
in Its Cultural Setting. By Desmond W. 
Bittinger. Elgin, Ill.: The Brethren Publish- 
ing House, 1941. xvi+343 pp. $2.50. 
AT a time like the present, when the problems 

of racial antagonisms and the treatment of back- 

ward and subject peoples, both of which have 

been either created or aggravated by the im- 

perialism of the great nations, must give all 

thoughtful men pause, Bittinger’s study of the 

Sudanese peoples and of the British govern- 

mental policy in this now strategie area is both 


timely and enlightening. Long a student of the 


peoples and the cultures of Nigeria, where he 
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lived for eight years, the author writes with au- 
thority and scholarly restraint. Whether he 
speaks of British idealism or British realistic 
imperialism he clings to facts, to facts earefully 
gathered from “all available Sudanese mate- 
rials” and to facts which he himself observed 
and recorded. When he stops to interpret facts, 
or to reflect upon the wisdom or unwisdom of 
official policy, his statements are marked by a 
temperance and balance which reveal not only 
mature knowledge but a laudable scientifie atti- 
tude. 

From the title of the book, one gets the im 
pression that more space has been given to the 
“educational experiment” than to its “eultural 
setting.” Yet, well over half of the work deals 
with the cultural setting, and the educational 
experiment grew out of the problem created by 
the meeting of British and Sudanese cultures. 
The book is divided into three parts: (1) Peo- 
ples, Kingdoms, and Cultures of Ancient Sudan; 
(2) Europe in the Sudan; (3) New Education 
in Old Sudan. The first two parts present the 
historical background of the problems of govern- 
ment and school in present-day Nigeria. 

Here we have interestingly told the story otf 
the rise and fall of ancient great cultures. Few 
schoolboys know that, before the European cities 
and the mediaeval universities had passed their 
embryonic stage, Timbuktu was a grand city 
with a great university and a great library. The 
story of the mingling of races and cultures and 
the results of that mingling is also well told, as 
is that of the demoralization and degradation of 
Sudanese society produced by the slave trade. 
The motives which inspired the European 
“Seramble for Africa” are critically examined, 
and the reader is impressed by the sanctimonious 
hypocrisy of many of the stated purposes of the 
exploiters. 

Dr. Bittinger speaks favorably of the Dual 
Mandate system of government, or rule through 
native chiefs, set up by Frederick Lugard in 
1900-1904. He says it is “one of the most 
equitable forms of colonial government practised 
by any Empire, and that many advantages have 
come to these ancient Sudanie Kingdoms because 
of British intervention.” (P. 317.) 

The educational experiment is well conceived, 
though, as yet, it is only a rudimentary attempt 
to organize an educational system in harmony 
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with the social philosophy of the Dual Mandate. 
What has been thus far accomplished gives 
promise of excellent results. Its goal is not the 
“denationalization” of the native by imposing 
upon him a foreign culture. He is not to be 
made a British black man, but rather a better 
African, proud of his own race and trained to 
serve it efficiently. To help the native onward 
toward that goal there is needed, we are told, 
new European guides “who will see beyond their 
own denominationalism, or their own national- 
ism, to the uplift of the race for itself alone.” 


Research... 
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(P. 324.) That type of guide has begun to ap- 
pear in the administrative and educational fields, 
Dr. Bittinger, who had a prominent part in the 
educational experiment, gives us a detailed and 
very readable aceount of the laying of the 
foundations of the new education. 

The book is thoroughly documented, its style 
is good, and the material is of great value not 
only to the professional edueator but to all soeial 
scientists, 

JAMES MULHERN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





THE COST OF REMEDIAL-READING 
PROGRAMS IN 18 COLLEGES 

Au college administrators recognize how im- 
portant efficient reading is for scholastic sue- 
cess' and how effectively most remedial-reading 
programs improve the reading ability of good 
readers and poor readers alike.? Despite their 
recognition of the values of good reading and 
ff reading training, some administrators are 
reluctant to institute a remedial program in 
their schools beeause they do not know what the 
cost may be and, fearing the worst, conjecture 
that it would be too great. The purpose of this 
article is to present evidence about the expense 
entailed by college remedial-reading programs 
and thus to help an administrator determine 
whether his college can afford a program. 

In May, 1942, the writer sent to the remedial- 
reading teachers of 27 colleges a questionnaire 
soliciting information about: (1) the cost of the 
remedial-reading program during the school 
year, 1941-42; (2) the number of students 
served by the program during the year; (3) the 
total number of students enrolled in the school 
at those levels at which remedial training was 
offered; (4) the extra fees, if any, charged 
remedial-reading students; (5) the duties other 

1K. L. Heaton and V. Weedon, ‘‘The Failing 
Student,’’ University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Chapter IV. 

2 Ruth Strang and Florence C. Rose, ‘‘ Problems 
in the Improvement of Reading in High School and 
College,’’ Laneaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing 
Company, 1938. W.S. Gray, ‘‘ Provision for the 
Individual in College Edueation.’’ Proceedings, 
of the Institute for Administrative Officers of 


Higher Institutions, University of Chicago Press, 
1932, ch. xiii. 


than those of conducting the remedial program 
that the reading teacher performed; and (6) 
These 


analytical re- 


the type of program operating. items 


were broken down to permit 


sponses. For example, each teacher was asked 
to indicate the cost of his program in terms of 
salaries, materials (tests, books, ete.), and equip 
ment (eye-movement cameras, machines, ete.), 
and, for students served, to distinguish between 
students whose reading was diagnosed and to 
whom advice for improving their reading was 
given, and students for whom all this was done 
and who were furnished with regular periods 
of reading instruction besides. The teachers re- 
ceiving questionnaires were located in the fol- 
lowing colleges and universities: State Teachers 
College (Florence, Ala.), the University of Chi- 
eago, Colgate, Columbia (College), Dartmouth, 
Duke, Florida, George Peabody, Harvard, Illi 
nois, Kansas, Louisville, Miami, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Ohio State, Ore- 
gon, Oregon State, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
State, Rochester Mechanies Institute, Stephens, 
State College of Washington, Teachers College 
(Columbia), Western Wisconsin, 
and Wittenberg. An attempt was made to select 


Maryland, 


a representative group of schools, consisting of 
teachers colleges and large and small private 
and state colleges and universities. Another 
reason for selecting these particular institutions 
was the effectiveness of their remedial-reading 
programs; most of them were on Charters’ list® 
of colleges and universities which he found “to 
have built seasoned programs’; the others the 

3.W. W. Charters, The Journal of Higher Educa 
tion, 12: 117-121, Mareh, 1941. 
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writer knew from personal contacts to be giving 
In the 


subsequent discussion it may safely be assumed 


reading training of excellent quality. 


that the programs to which reference is made 


are successful. It may also be assumed, al- 


though with less certainty because the question- 


naires unsigned and some were not re- 


turned or were not usable, that the figures cited 


were 


represent costs of remedial-reading programs 
in many kinds of colleges. 
Twenty-three questionnaires were returned. 
Of these, eighteen were usable and they were 
the source of the data presented in Table I. 


An examination of the table will reveal that the 
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with a rough idea of the possible expense of a 
remedial-reading program. 

It is apparent that salaries were the major 
item of expense and that, in general, the more 
students served by the program, the lower was 
the cost per student. The amount of money 
spent on equipment by the schools in 1941-42 
was quite small. Eight of the 18 respondents 
did not mention equipment and perhaps did not 
own any. Comments by the others disclosed 
that their investment in equipment ranged from 
$20 to $1,500 and that the expenditures for 
equipment that they recorded on the question 


naire were primarily for depreciation and up 


TABLE I 


Cost OF REMEDIAL READING IN 18 COLLE 


GES DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1941—42* 





Cost Students Served 
atin - mn ns eRe Cost per 
aii ; ; Fie : : Rem. Read. Students Total No. Student 
Salaries Materials Equipment Total Cost Students** Advised*** of Students 

Dba ae ee $147 $1,347 52 36 88 $15.38 
2 : 100 13 413 at 27 15.30 
M.S axaiets S00 10 $ 2 812 30 30 60 13.53 
Reet sh hes 1,900 175 2,075 125 45 170 12.21 
DW tates si 600 5O 50 700 5: 25 78 8.97 
_ eee 38.000 400 3,400 400 400 8.50 
7 1,920 200 20 2,140 60 200 260 8.23 
& 2.100 100 2,200 275 275 8.00 
yen 2 000 200 25 2,225 200 150 350 6.36 
Bee. ith eek 2,500 10 28 2,538 350 61 411 6.18 
|, Ee. 250 5 25 280 43 3 46 6.09 
rr 200 200 26 8 34 5.88 
13 Sand 1,250 200 1,450 250 50 300 $.83 
5 Peo 200 SO 280 80 80 3.50 
| Geen 380 10 50 440 3 129 1638 2.70 
Oe. Se bie 900 10 910 100 300 400 2.28 
| eee 500 100 25 625 100 200 300 2.08 
Me eacace 300 110 410 300 300 1.37 
Md. $850 Md. $90 Md. $861 Md. 90 Md. 215 Md. $6.27 


* Based on replies of 18 remedial-reading teachers. 

** Received regular periods of instruction 

*** Reading diagnosed and advice given, but did n 
median cost of the 18 remedial-reading pro- 
grams was $861, and the median cost per reme- 
$6.27. 
remedial-reading 


dial-reading student, Considering the 
these 
the 


figures would have more meaning were they 


values of programs, 


costs do not seem excessive. No doubt 


compared with the results of other studies deal- 
ing with the eosts of student welfare and of 

Such a com- 
for 


conventional aecademie courses.* 


parison, however, would be misleading, 


remedial reading differs in many respects from 
student-welfare services and from academic 
courses, and consequently the units of cost 
employed would differ. The figures as they 
stand, nevertheless, will supply administrators 

4 Cf. Floyd W. Reeves, et al., ‘‘The Liberal Arts 
’? University of Chicago Press, 1932, chs. 


College, 
li, hii. 


Md. 33 





ot receive regular periods of instruction. 


keep. Obviously, an administrator who is start- 
ing a program and intends to purchase eye- 
movement cameras, metron-o-scopes, reading 
films, flashmeters, ete., must expect costs for 
the first year to exceed the current expenses 
of these 18 schools with well-established pro- 
grams. 

While salaries were the major item of cost, 
the figures do not prove that the remedial-read- 
ing teachers were paid princely sums. It would 
be a mistake, however, to conclude that they 
were the most underpaid members of an under- 
paid profession. Very rarely did these teachers 
do remedial reading and nothing else. Table II 
shows this clearly. Because they did perform 
other duties, they realized that their total salary 


could not be considered a cost of the remedial 
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TABLE II 


ApDITIONAL DUTIES PERFORMED BY 18 COLLEGE 
REMEDIAL-READING TEACHERS* 








Duty Times Mentioned 





Gives Courses: 


MPO IIE pckk a 3th. 9 ccele ce eee eels 0 6 
Tesenet TIANRe ccc ctesowecese 3 
EMMA 5oe cc cee sie tcc owns snes 2 
Psychology ...-ccccccccecsccceces 2 
Personnel TYAIMIME «...ccccccccece 1 
Waar ie RMN ates. init. 6:6 6.016 8 ee6.0 1 
Couraes NOU INGMIGD oc cc cccccneses 2 

PON ccceien hee ck Wed woe eee 17 


Counseling and Guidance (Personnel 

WORE). 256s cewet un tee eee eee eaes 9 
Helps with Testing Program ........ 6 
Directs or Works in Psycho-educa- 

tional CUMIC oc cs ccsicec ciccsevee 4 
Administrative 2. sccessccccsvescce 1 
reaches Remedial Reading in Labora- 

{609 DG Cote eect oct ceweeuons 1 

WON avec aniar ss taasrdassuas 38 

* Dont on replies from 18 college remedial-reading 
teachers, 
program. Practically all of them were mindful 
of this and said that the salary they recorded 
on the questionnaire was the portion of their 
total salary which could be regarded as a legiti- 
niate expense of remedial reading. Accord- 
ingly, additional duties and the proportion of 
the teachers’ salaries allotted therefor account 
for part of the variations in salaries in Table I. 
Other factors must have played a role. The 
faculty status of the remedial teacher, for in- 
stance, would affect his salary. Other things 
being equal, a full professor would earn more 
than an assistant professor, the latter more than 
an instructor, and an instructor more than a 
teaching fellow, an assistant, or a graduate 
student. 

The programs which appeared most fre- 
quently in the lower cost-per-student brackets 
were of the type combining relatively individu- 
alized instruction for seriously retarded readers 
with group instruction for mediocre and better 
readers. From the standpoint of effectiveness 
this type of program also possessed the advan- 
tage of providing opportunities for both reme- 
dial and developmental training. Hight of the 
18 colleges charged a fee for remedial-reading 
instruction, and one more will charge a fee be- 
ginning next year. The fee was usually of one 
or two dollars and was to defray the cost of 
materials. Strangely enough the college with 
the least expensive program exacted a flat rate 
of ten dollars from each remedial-reading stu- 
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dent and thus managed to make a profit of some 
$2,500 last year. Income from fees has not 
been deducted from the expenses recorded in 
Table I. 

At four of the 18 institutions 100 per cent 
of the freshmen were served by the remedial- 
reading program. In these cases the reading 
training was either a unit of a course required 
of all freshmen or a personnel activity in which 
all freshmen participated. Of the total number 
of students enrolled at the levels at which reme- 
dial reading was offered in the other schools, 
percentages ranging from 1.2 to 15.0 were 
served, the median percentage being 5.1. The 
administrator who is planning to institute a 
remedial program may expect, therefore, that 
approximately 5 per cent of the students en- 
rolled at the levels at which remedial reading 
is offered will seek remedial instruction or will 
desire to have their reading diagnosed and sug- 
gestions for improvement made. 

Judging from the responses, one type of in- 
expensive, yet effective, program would be the 
following. A member of the faculty would train 
a number of graduate students or education 
majors in the theory and practice of remedial 
reading. These students would then help fresh- 
men and upperclassmen who needed or desired 
to develop their reading ability. More seri- 
ously retarded readers would be referred to the 
faculty member for individualized or small- 
group instruction. In this way a large number 
of students could be served at small cost, and at 
the same time graduate students and edueation 
majors would secure experience in teaching, 
would be made conscious of the prevalence of 
reading problems, and would become skilled in 
solving reading difficulties. Equipment would 
not be necessary, for satisfactory diagnosis and 
remediation could be undertaken without 
machines. As for teaching materials, the texts 
used by the remedial-reading students in their 
courses could be employed with all except the 
most deficient readers.» Under these cireum- 
stances the students would be improving their 
reading upon materials which it is essential that 
they be able to read better, and the question of 
accomplishing a transfer of improvement in 
reading from remedial to course materials would 


5 Cf. Robert L. MeCaul, The High School Jour- 
nal, 21, 117-125, 147, April, 1938. 
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not exist. On the other hand, if equipment 
and materials were deemed desirable, a small fee 
to defray depreciation and the price of materials 
and tests might be charged each remedial-read- 
ing student. 

The writer is keenly aware of the imperfee- 
tions and limitations of this study. He hopes, 
however, that it may enable administrators to 
with a better degree of accuracy than 
instituting a 


rauge, 


sheer guesswork, the cost of 


remedial reading program In their colleges. 
Rosert L. McCaun 
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